14                  THE CONTENT OF EDUCATION
and logic were never serious school subjects. William of
Wykeham's statutes for Winchester College (1382)
express an attitude that dominated English education.
They state that"... experience, the mistress of all things,
plainly teaches that grammar is the foundation, gate, and
source of all the other liberal arts," and go on to affirm
that " by the knowledge of grammar, justice is cultivated
and the prosperity of the estate of humanity is increased."
For those of the upper class who did not go to the
grammar schools there was the education of the knight
in the manor and the court, a form of training less form-
ally organized in this country than abroad, but never-
theless a recognizable alternative to the academic education
of the scholar. It offered a kind of apprenticeship in
which the martial, athletic, and social accomplishments of
the gendeman might be learned. For those in commerce
there was a different but definitely educational system of
apprenticeship, often after a period of schooling when
grammar schools became ever more common in the
fifteenth century. For the greater part of the population,
of course, there was little or no formal education at all.
But for all there was the deeply educational influence of
the environment of small communities and a simple and
ordered life. Above all, education was dominated by the
unifying influence of the Christian Church. The Church
supplied the clear meaning and die undivided purpose for
every educational activity of the Middle Ages. It is of the
most profound significance that practically every foun-
dation deed of a medieval school or college contains some
variant of the phrase * godliness and good learning' as
expressing the purpose of education.
The disintegration of medieval thought and society in